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Speaking  of  inexpensive  ways  to  add  cheer  to  our  homes  this  season,  let's 
not  forget  the  old-time  garden  annuals,   the  yearly  "blooms  that  our  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  loved  for  their  gay  colors.    Just  the  common  varieties 
of  annuals  will  give  you  a  most  cheerful  garden  this  summer  and  one  that  will 
bloom  straight  through  until  frost  arrives,   if  you  plan  and  plant  it  "oroperly. 
Choose  some  quick-growing  varieties,  others  that  will  bloom  throughout  the  season, 
and  some  late  flowers  that  will  blossom  in  the  fall  when  most  perennials  are  past. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  New  York  State  wrote  me  the  other  day  that 
she  is  depending  largely  on  annuals  for  her  flowers  this  year,  because  the  severe 
winter  in  her  locality  killed  most  of  her  perennials.     That's  an  idea  for  any 
other  gardeners  whose  perennials  suffered  damage  "f rom  the  weather. 


■ 


I'm  going  to  pass  along  to  you  this  morning  some  advice  on  annuals  given 
e  by  W.R.B.,  our  radio  garden  adviser  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
r.  F.  L.  Mulford,  another  of  our  garden  experts.     They  tell  me  that  with  a  few 
five-cent  packages  of  seeds  you  can  have  a  garden  of  bright  annuals  that  will 
supply  color  and  cheer  all  during  the  summer  and  well  into  the  fall.     Most  of 
these  annuals  are  easy  to  grow.     You  can  put  in  the  seeds  right  where  the  plants 
are  to  bloom  and  you  don't  have  to  bother  about  starting  them  inside. 


They  also  tell  me  that  the  first  point  for  success  is  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil  before  you  put  in  the  seeds.    You  can't  have  a  good  garden  in  wet  or 
sour  soil,   nor  in  soil  that  is  hard  and  caked.     Your  first  step  is  to  spade  up  the 
soil  to  make  it  loose  and  mellow  and  then  to  add  fertilizer,  unless  the  ground 
happens  to  be  rich.     Compost  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  borders  and  flowerbeds, 
but  if  you  can't  get  compost,  use  one-half  pound  of  any  good  fertilizer  to  each 
square  yard  of  your  garden  plot.     Dig  it  well  into  the  soil.     Never  leave 
fertilizer  in  pockets  or  lumps.    That  will  burn  the  plants.     Spade  your  garden 
and  rake  it  over  with  the  fertilizer  several  days  before  you  sow  the  seed  to  give 
the  earth  time  to  settle  and  the  fertilizer  to  dissolve  and  mix  with  the  soil. 

You  can  use  these  decorative  annuals  in  two  ways.    The  vines  ttrr  tall 
annuals  make  backgrounds  or  "screens"  to  shut  off  the  view  or  hide  unsightly 
objects.    The  low-growing  or  dwarf  annuals  will  give  you  color  for  the  foreground 
of  your  garden. 

Let's  consider  the  matter  of  backgrounds  first.    One  old-time  annual  that 
has  helped  shut  out  many  an  ugly  view  from  a  home  garden  is  the  castor-bean  plant. 
It  grows  rapidly,   is  easy  to  cultivate  and  has  luxuriant  foliage.     In  fact,  a 
dozen  or  so  castor-bean  plants  are  all  that  you  need  to  hide  a  whole  group  of 
unsightly  objects.     Several  vines  uakc  ^odd  backgrounds,,  too.    T?>ke  "your  '  • 
choice  of  climbers  like  the  moon  vine  or  the  Japanese  morning  glory  or  the  old- 
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fashioned  dipner  gourd  vine  which  happens  to  he  hoth  ornamental  and  useful. 
Moon-vine  seeds  are  somewhat  difficult  to  start  in  the  ground  "because  they  have 
such  a  hard  shell.     W.R.B.  advises  soaking  the  seeds  overnight  in  slightly  warm 
water  or  taking  your  knife  and  nicking  the  shell  just  a  trifle  so  that  the 
moisture  can  get  inside  the  hard  outer  coating.    Or,  buy  your  moon  vine  plants 
and  set  them  out  wherever  you  want  the  vine  to  climb.     If  you  want  a  background 
of  morning  glories,  better  select  the  Japanese  varieties.     Sow  the  seeds  where 
you  want  the  vines.     If  they  come  up  too  thickly,  thin  them  out  a  bit  and  train 
the  remaining  plants  on  strings  or  wire  netting  to  form  a  screen.     Cosmos  with 
its  bright  lovely  flowers  and  its  fluffy  foliage  is  another  decorative  plant  for 
background  use.     It  doesn't  make  such  a  thick  screen  as  castor  beans  or  the 
climbers  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  grows  tall  and  is  most  ornamental. 

Now  to  consider  the  lower  blooms  to  use  in  the  foreground  of  your  garden. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  annuals  are  the  various  marigolds,  the  French  and 
African,   for  example.    Just  plant  the  marigold  seeds  where  you  want  your  blooms. 
Two  other  bright  and  cheerful  annual  blooms  are  the  calliopsis  and  the  Gillardia. 
Then  there  are  the  old-fashioned  balsams  or  garden  balsams.     If  your  garden  color 
scheme  needs  white,  plant  that  feathery  bloom  known  as  snow-on-the-mountain. 
Four  o 'clocks  have  always  been  popular  in  borders.     So  have  sweet  alyssum  and 
candytuft  and  mignonette,  that  very  fragrant  flower.     In  sunny  snots  in  your 
garden,  pettmias  are  a  good  choice.     You  can  buy  petunia  seeds  in  a  wide  range  of 
color.     These  lovely  old-time  annuals  are  not  only  some  of  our  most  colorful 
flowers,  but  also  are  very  hardy.     If  you  have  a  space  in  your  garden  where  very 
little  else  will  grow,   sow  petunia  seeds  there  and  you'll  be  surprised  at  the 
hapny  results. 

And  speaking  of  hardy  plants,  probably  no  annual  will  stand  abuse  as  well 
as  the  dear  old  zinnia.     It  offers  great  variety,  too.    You  can  buy  giant 
zinnias  and  dwarf  zinnias  in  almost  all  the  colors  imaginable.     W.R.B.  says  he 
doesn't  remember  ever  seeing  a  real  azure  blue  zinnia,  but  he  thinks  he  has  seen 
every  other  color  in  the  rainbow.     Still  another  sturdy,  old-timer  is  the 
cockscomb.    A  five-cent  package  of  cockscomb  seed  will  reward  you  with  bloom  in 
great  profusion  and  variety.     Since  this  is  a  rather  large  somewhat  coarse  plant, 
better  plant  it  in  the  background  along  with  your  castor  beans  or  perhaps  with 
your  zinnias. 

Other  bright  flowers  for  borders  are  the  old-fashioned  pinks,  Drummond 
phlox,   the  Iceland  poppy  and  the  nasturtium.     Some  gardeners  object  to 
nasturtiums  because  of  the  little  black  plant  lice  or  aphids  that  you  often  find 
on  the  stems  and  tender  leaves.     Nicotine  sulphate  in  a  dust  or  liquid  form  is 
the  remedy  for  these  insects.     One  or  two  dustings  or  sprayings  will  generally 
end  your  troubles  with  the  aphids  on  your  nasturtiums. 

Three  important  points  to  remember  for  success  with  annuals  are  to  have 
your  soil  prepared  properly  in  advance;  to  thin  the  plants  as  they  come  up  from 
the  seeds  so  each  one  will  have  nlenty  of  room  to  grow;  and  to  give  your  garden 
a  good  watering  once  a  week  or  ten  days  in  dry  weather.    Of  course,  you  know  that 
gardens  should  never  be  sprinkled  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  hot, 
but  it  is  all  right  to  let  the  water  flow  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  where  it 
will  soak  into  the  soil. 
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